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Brief Hints for February. 

Every thing relating to the winter-keeping of cattle 
must be considered by furmers at the present time as of 
the first interest. We have heretofore spoken of the 
groat benefits derived from cutting straw and hay. These 
benefits have been satisfactorily determined by direct ex- 
periment; they may perhaps be ascribed not only to the 
operation of cutting, rendering this food more palatable to 
the animal, and thus inducing it to cat a sufficiency; but 
also to its causing the more complete mastication of its 
food, and of course contributing to the more complete 
extraction of the nutriment it contains. 

If corn stalk fodder is cut up about one quarter of an 
inch in length, cattle will eat it entirely without any 
thing else being mixed with it. To accomplish thisis of 
great importance, as the center stalks which are common. 
ly rejected by cattle, are the sweetest and most nutricbus 
part. Ifone of the improved cutting machines could be 
attached to the horse power of a thrashing machine, corn 
stulks could be cut cheaply and with great facility. 

It is a very suitable time during the present month to 
orocare and collect scions for grafting. In some instan. 
ces, as when thetrees from which they are to be taken are 
ready at hand, cutting them inay be deferred till spring ; 
but in most cases, the business should not be put off till 
then, as the multiplicity of other avocations prevents the 
aitention to it which is requisite; for the greatest care 
sould be taken to procure the best varieties, and the pre. 
seut scason of leisure adinits of this being done pro. 
perly. A little additional care may well be taken, 
when it is remembered that after the scions are once 
procured, it is as easy to graft and raise good as bad va. 
rieties, Early fruit is always exceeding desirable, com. 
ing at atime wlien, on account of the previous want of 
fruit, it is so acceptable. We last summer, at the time of 
wheat harvest, visited the garden of a cultivator of fruit 
who had taken considerable pains in this respect, and 
found fully ripe three varietics of apples, two of the pear, 
two of plums, three of apricots, and one varicty of peach 
jist beginning to be ripe. A succession of fruits is also 
of the first importance. Scions should be carefully la- 
belled at the time they are cut from the tree, if preserv 
ing the names correctly is any object. They may be 
preserved from drying by burying them in earth neither 
wet nor dry, in a cellar or other suitable place, taking par. 
ticular care to protect them from the mice. 

[tis a very proper time now for pruning gooseberries. 
These are generally ailowed to grow without control; 
the branches become numerous and dense, and a small 
and inferior fruit is the consequence. To procure good 
fruit, the branches must be thinned, by cutting off crook. 
ed, stunted, and useless ones, and leaving the straightest 
and most thrifty, and admitting light and air. 

To prevent too much hurry early in spring, hot bed 
frames should now be made where they are needed. If 
Proper caro is taken of them they may be preserved many 
years. They should be well painted and kept under 
thelter when not in actual use. They should be so 
made that the plank of the frame may be taken apart, 
to adinit of their being easily packed away. This may 
be effected by nailing them at the ends to corner 
posta by large wrought nails, clenching them firmly. 





They are connected together when used by iron bolts 
passing through the corner posts, and keyed on the inside. 


By withdrawing the keys, they are readily taken apart. 

During winter a supply of fuel should be procured and 
cut up sufficient to last through the year. Thisnot only 
prevents interruption during other business, in summer, 
but it admits ofits becoming dry, by which one cord wil! 
produce often more than twice as much heat, as one cord 
of green wood. Wood, dried in a wood honse, is found to 
yicld much more heat than that dried in the open air, on 
account of the process being more effectually performed. 
Whenever wood is intended for such thorough drying 
(as all wood should be,) it should not be split finely, be- 
cause if done 80, it is consumed too rapidly, and hence has 
arisen the erroneous belief that dry wood does not always 
yield so much heat as that which is in a green state, 





Cuiture of Tea. 

In a Jate number of the Chinese Repository is an inter. 
esting account of a journey performed by G. I, Gordon, 
attached to the English factory at Canton, and that inde. 
fatigable missionary, Mr. Gutzlaff, to the tea hills in the 
interior, which produce the celebrated black teas known 
in commerce as Ankoy teas. Their journal furnishes 
some interesting details of Chinese agriculture, and the 
manner in which they husband all their resources to meet 
the wants of their millions of population, The country 
through which they passed swarmed with inhabitants, and 
though what in other countries would only be termed se- 
cond rate land, exhibited the highest degree of cultivation. 
Rice, the sweet potatoe, and sugar cane, were the princi. 
pal articles of culture; rice, as in ell eastern countries, 
forming the principal article of sustenance. Wheat and 
sorn are scarcely known there, they occupying too much 
land in proportion to their productive properties, when 
compared with rice. 

In one part of their journey the travelers were obliged 
to ascend a rugged, barren mountain; yet even there, 
there was not a spot, where a vegetable could take root, 











that was not occupied by at least a dwarf pine, planted for 
the purpose of yielding firewood, and a kind of turpen. 
tine; and wherever a ndok presented an opportunity of 
gaming a few square yards of level country by terracing, 
no labor seers to have been spared to redem such spots 
for the culture of rice. 

On their arrival in the neighborhood where the tea 
plant was cultivated, they found that no ground suitable 
for other purposes was devoted to it. The plant is a small 
shrub, planted generally in rows about four and a half 
feet apart, with leaves from } to 2 inches in length, and 
growing to an average heiglit of three feet, with bushy 
tops very close. The hills where the tea plants grow are 
too high for rice and the cane. On these hills hoar frosts 
are common during the winter months, and snow falls to 
the depth of three or four inches. The plant is never 
injured by the most severe cold experienced there, and 
thrives from ten to twenty years. The tea plant has its 
enemies, among which is a worm which maises its way 
into the pith, and converts both stem and branches inte 
tubes. 

The ground around the plants is kept light and loose by 
hoeing, and no leaves are taken from them until they are 
three years old; afterthat the leaves are usually gathered 
four timesa year, The cultivation and gathering of the 
leaves is performed by the familics ; but the curing of the 
leaf is an art that requires some skill, and persons are em. 
ployed for that purpose who are paid at the rate of one 
dollar a pecul (133jlbs.) of fresh leaves, which yield one- 
fifth of their weight of dry tea. The price on the spot for 
the best qualities, is twenty-three dollars per pecul, or 
about 17 cents per pound. The process of curing con. 
sists in rolling and drying the leaves ever a gentle fire, 
the operation for the best kinds being repeated seven or 
eight times. Any desired quantity of seed was offered 
our travelers ; and indeed throughout the journey they 
were hospitabiy treated, and received every information 





freely which the natives could givo. 





That the culture of tea, as an article of profit, could 
ever enter into competition with cotton, so long as that 
article is in such demand abroad, is not to be expected; 
still as large regions in the southern or middle states are 
admirably adapted tothe culture of tea, it is to be wished 
that such favorable opportunities for its introduction, and 
if possible, naturaliz ition, should not be overlooked. The 
perfect familiarity of Mr. Gutzlaff with the language, his 


acquaintance with their customs, his skill in medicine, 
and the confidence the Chinese themselves feel that he only 
wishes their good, have given him facilities for access to 
the interior of that secluded country, that few have ever 
enjoyed ; and we trust that some of the enterprising ship- 
masters, who frequent that country, wiil avail themselves 
of the opportunity, and be the meansof giving us another 
item in our already extended list of resources. 


Sheep Husbandry. 
Extract of a letter from a subscriber in Maryland to 


the euitor of the Genesee Farmer : 


“While I have my pen in hand, it may not be amies to 


give you a brief account of the very handsome profits 
which I have realized from a small flock of sheep during 
the past year. When I came into possession of my farm 
a short time since, I found on it twenty ewes of a very in- 
different breed, and of that breed not the best in age, size, 
or in any other respect. They were fed during the last 
winter on corn fodder, with the addition of turneps for 
a few days about the time of yeaning. After this, (the 
early part of March) they received no food except what 
they could find for themselves in the fields. These sheep, 
thus treated, yielded an interest during the following 
summer, of 87 per cent. on the sum for which they could 
have been readily purchased the preceding fall, as followe : 


20 Ewes at $5...6 seeeeerees eeeee B00 00 
BD LAS OTE ccvccccccedcddere ‘ 66 00 
50lbs. of wool at 42cts. .......0.-.. 21 00 





$87 00 
It is maintained by some writers in Agricultural papers 


that the manure of ‘is animal is a full equivalent for all 
the food which it consumes ; but supporing this te be an 
exaggerated estimate, and that the manure of this number 
of sheep during a year would be less in value than their 
food by $50, still there is a nett interest of 37 per cent. 


Is it not surprising, and much to our discredit too, that 


when such are the profits of sheep husbandry, we should 
import such large quantities of wool ? and also that per- 
sons should leave their pleasant homes in the Northern 
and Middle States, for the wilderness of the ** West” ? 





Impolicy of Barning Green Wood. 


Few things show the tenacity with which we cling, 


even after the clearest demonstration that such is the 
truth, to antiquated error, than the fact that there are ma- 
ny individuals at the present day who religiously believe, 
and what is worse, so far as regards the comfort of them. 
selves and families, practice the doctrine that green 
wood for fuel is better, and of course more economical 
than dry. We think the present season one most admi- 
rably adapted to cure such an error as we conceive this 
opinion to be; and now, while the farmer is suffering 
with cold fingers from his green wood fire, and he is in 
good earnest lamenting the leanness of his wood yard, wo 
would request him candidly to review the whole subject, 
and ask himself whether he had not better desert a posi- 
tion which both sound theory and daily experience show 
is no longer tenable. The direct experiments of Dr, 
Black on fuel, and the later ones of Count Rumford on 
the best mode of producing and economising heat, have, 
in conjunction with the labors of others, demonstrated 
the very great loss those sustain who use unseasoned 
wood for the purpose of fucl. Making an estimate of the 
various kinds of green wood, hard and soft together, and 
of the game wood when thoroughly seasoned by exposure 
to the air, the difference is found to be equal to at least 
jj one third of the whale; and if dried at a temperature of 
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100, the difference will exceedthis proportion. Green 
wood, therefore, contains at least one third its weight of 
water, and allowing a cord of such wood to weigh three 
({uousand pounds, there. will be one ton of wood and half | 
a ton of water in every cord. That the wood will not 
burn, so long’as this water is present in the wood, all will 
admit; it must therefore be evaporated or driven off in 
the form of steam; or in other words caloric or heat 
enough from other sources must be combined with the 
water to boil away haif a ton, or about 120 gallons ; 
and as this heat mostly passes off in a latent state, no | 
possible benefit is derived from so great a waste. The 
araount of dry fuel necessary to perform this operation 
of boiling away half a ton of water, every furmer can es- 
timate for himself; and we think no one can avoid see- 
ing that whatever this amount may be, it is a total loss 
io himself. It is true, as many argue, that the consump- 





haps a description of its appearance at that, among other 
points, may be interesting to some of your readers. At 
about six o’clock P. M. J noticed a stream of red light in 
the north west, and supposed at first that it proceeded from 
a building on fire at the distance of four or five miles. Ai 
this time, and during the whole evening, the sky was per- 
fectly clear except a narrow mass of dark clouds low in 
the north. At half past six, streams of white light began 
to shoot up from the north, gradually increasing in height 
and brilliancy ; at 7 a column of reddish light appeared 
in the north east, narrower and of a lighter hue than the 
one in the north west. ‘These two columns of red light 
continued to increase in breadth, height and deepness of 
color, until 8 o’clock, when their upper points met, form- 
ing a splendid arch from N. E, to N. W. and the stream 
of white light under this arch, shooting up in ever chang- 
ing beauty. At about 9 o’clock the moon rose, and a 





tion of a green stick of wood is less rapid than that of a 





dry one ; but such forget, it seems, that a much larger | 
quantity must be constantly kept on the fire to produce | 
the same degree of heat; and that until the green wood | 
has absorbed from other sources sufficient heat to expel | 
the water with which it is charged, the fire is dull and 
the heat feeble ; there is abundance of smoke, but com- 
bustion goes on slowly or not at all. 

Since the fuct of the difference between the weight of | 
dry and green wood as stated above is indisputable, we | 
think that those who have considerable quantities 
of wood to move would do well to bear it in mind, as by 
attending to this circumstance, a very great diminution 
in the amount of labor required may be made; and the 
striking off the transportation of thirty-three tons in one 
hundred, all will agree is no trifling affair. ‘To labor is 
honorable; but it is time our farmers should learn that 
to expend it needlessly is not profitable. 


Aurora Borealis. 
Professor Dewey, of the Rochester High School, has 


change immediately took place in the appearance of the 
aurora. The pillars of red light rapidly increased in 
width until they covered the heavens from N, E. to S. E. 
and from N. W. to S. W.; the columns of every hue from 
the deepest crimson to bright scarlet. The white light in 
the north assumed a bluish tint—and in a short space the 
whole canopy excepting a small space in the southern ho- 
1izon was occupied by the most gorgeous Jrapery—all 
these columns of colors came to a focus at the zenith, where 
the color wasa deep crimson. From half past 9 to half 
past 10 the scene was indescribably grand and beautiful. 
The heavens were seemingly on fire, and the new 
fallen snow reflected the colors of the conflagration. The 
stars were not obscured by the aurora—wind north and the 
cold increased rapidly till 11 o'clock. About half past 11, 
the colors began to fade, aud by one o’clock A. M. of 
Thursday, had entirely disappeared and the sky overcast 
with a light cloud. 

A letter from onr correspondent at Otisco, says: 

“On the evening of the 25th ult. a singular atmosphe- 
ric phenomenon was observed in this region, and which 





furnished the following : 

This phenomenon was very splendid on the night of 
the 25th. It began between 6 and 7 o’clock, and contin. 
ned towardsan hour. It appeared again after 9, and was | 





very beautiful. ‘The sky was covered with clouds, and 1 


the bright red and crimson which was spread over them | 
Jed many to fear that a large fire had suddenly broken out 
in the city, as the brightness was nearly equal from the | 
zenith on every side, A few brighter and more splendid | 
spots appeared like openings through the clouds to more | 
brilliant splendor above. Those spots, and the whole 
Aurora, slowly moved off to the south-east. | 





A little after nine the red color was still more bright, 
and asthe clouds broke away in the west, a red arch ap- 
peared extending from N. W. towards the S. E. about 
one third across the heavens. 


The stars shown with | 
their usual light through the crimson Aurora. In Tau. | 
rus, the Pleiades, and Aldebaran, and many stars in Orion 
au little west of the meridian, were covered with bright | 
red. Near the close, white arrows of the Aurora were | 
shooting from the N. W. towards the meridian or south 


of the zenith, and the waving and flashing of the light 
was very distinct. 








Except the crimson Aurora of 1836, | 
no other of the same color has appeared for many years | 
till now. Indeed the red light of the Aurora, which is 


| 
supposed to ariscifrom its passing through a more dense at- | 
Moiupertins describes one of Dee. 13, | 


mosphere, is rare, 
1736, as more brilliant than those he had seen further 
north in Europe. The heavens towards the south “ were 
tinged of so lively ared, that the whole constellation 
Orion seemed as if dyed in blood.” The iight was fixed 
or movable like that of Wednesday evening, and a vari- 
ety of hues was apparent, 

The height of the Aurora has been variously estimated 
from 60 to 100 miles. This seemed to be on as well as 
abive the clouds, which were not two miles high. 

The following is from a friend, who had an excellent 
opportunity of viewing this grand phenomenon: 

I happened to be riding the whole of Wednesday night 
the 25th ult. in an open sleigh through Sussex county,New 
Jersey, and had a good opportunity to observe the splendid 
celestial phenomena that occurred on that evening. Per- 





attracted much notice. The wind through the day had 
been in the west with light clouds, the thermometer about 
20°. About 7 o’clock in the evening the strata of clouds 
began to assume a rich orange hue, as though a yellow 
‘light was reflected through it, showing more plainly in 
the intervals of the partially separated masses of vapor. 
At first it was supposed by many that the light proceeded 
from the mocn, but the late hour at which that rose ren- 
| dered it impossible. ‘The appearance lasted nearly two 
hours, and when the light was brightest the snow seem. 
ed to be tinged with a brilliant orange crimson, as thoagh 
| Whether the lght 
Ke that phosphorescent light which clouds sometimes 








illuminated by some conflagration. 


exhibit, or whether the light was occasioned by a brilliant 
Aurora above the clouds, and the yellow rose tinge caused 
by the reflection of light through them, we leave fer phi- 
losophers and other observers to determine.” 


The Silk Business, ; 

We commend the letter of G. B. Smit, published in 
this day’s Farmer, to the attention of every person engag- 
ed in the culture of silk. Mr. S. was for many years the 
editor of the American Farmer, and we do not hesitate to 
give it as our opinion, that there is no man in this coun- 
try better qualified, from actual practical experience and 
observation and his knowledge of the subject, to impart 
advice to silk culturists. 


























The attention he has paid to it, 
| and the perseverence and energy with which he has pur- 
| sued it, qualify him in an eminent degree to instruct 
|| those who are engaged, or about engaging, in the cultiva. 
|| tion of the mulberry. It will be seen that he had in his 
|| possession eight years ago, the identical mulberry adver. 
eed by Mr. Whitmarsh as the Chinese mulberry, and 
that he discarded it as valueless in comparison with the 
Morus multicaulis. Mr. Whitmarsh has not, as yet, con. 
descended to farnish the public with any explanation cal. 
culated to retrieve his character from the stigma cast on 
it in relation to the sale of his Chinese mulberry seed. 
He stands upon his dignity, but we fear the load is so 
heavy that he will not be able to sustain it. Ina letter 
published in the Northampton Courier, he says with 
great simplicity—** Complaint has been made of the price 
ofthesced. I trust every one has a right to set his own 
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value on his property, when the purchaser is free.” Wasi 
true; but has Mr. W. or any one else, the right to ede 
copper coin, knowing it to be such, washed with gold, at 
the value of a genuine gold coin ? 
soning is good, 


If so, then his rea. 


> The editor of the Northampton Courier will please 
accept the thanks of the publisher of this paper for publish. 
ing his letter in reply to Mr. Huntington, and for the 
manner in which he was pleased to introduce Mr. Hun. 
tington’s last tirade to his readers. We do not deem any 
reply necessary to this last effusion of Mr. H, When a 
man, for want of reason or argument, or from a natural 
inability to exercise either, has recourse to tergiversa. 
tion, falsehood and denunciation, with the threat of per. 
sonal violence should an opportunity present, he becomes 
an object of pity, and deserves our commiseration rathe: 
than contempt. 

Importation of Stock, 

We learn from the Baltimore Farmer, that R. D. Shep. 
herd of that city, has recently imported from England, 
5 short horned heifers and one bull calf; 6 Ayrshire heif 


+ 
sie 


ers and a bull; 17 Dishley sheep; and 3 blooded colts, 


{> The publication of the Farmer and Mechanic, at 
Cincinnati, has been * suspended—probably discontinu. 
ed.” 


Process of making Beet Sugar. 


The attention of the public having been some 
time ¢rawn to the manufacture of sugar from the 
beet,and having repeatedly recommended its eculti- 
vation to farmers as a profitable crop, we have felt 
ourselves under an obligation to give them the de- 
tails of the process by which it is extracted. We 
hav2, therefore, examined the best authorities on 
the subject, and consulted several gentlemen of 
sone practical knowledge and experience in the 
business, and the resultof our investigation is that 
the process 1s altogether more simple and less ex- 
pensive than has generally been supposed. In des- 
cibing the various processes in the manufacture, 
ve have carefully avoided the use of chemical terins, 
end substituted language which we hope will be un- 
lerstood by every reader. 

There are several varieties of the beet which 
yield sugar ; but the Silesian beet is reeommended 
as the best and most preductive. This beet will 
come to maturity in all parts of the United States, 
up to the 45th degree of latitude. The soil most 
eongenial to its growth is a light sandy loam, of 
good deepth, and if free from stones the better.— 
Probably no country in the world is better adapted 
to the growth of this root than the alluvial mead- 
ows on the Connecticut and other rivers of New 
England. The cultivation, however, need not be 
confined to vallies, as in most of the hill towns, 
lands may be found well adapted to its growth. 
The land is prepared for the seed by deep plough- 
ing and pulverizing the surface. his is best ac- 
complished by ploughing in the fall and leaving the 
land in furrows through the winter. In the spring 
the land should be cross ploughed and harrowed, 
and, if the soil be light, it will be prepared to re- 
ceive the seed. The seed may be sown as early as 
the season will admit, broad east, or in drills; but 
ultimately the plants should be from 12 to 18 inches 
apart. They should be hoed and kept free of weeds 


'|—at the second hoeing they should be thinned out 


and but one plant left in the hill—the surplus plants 
may be transplanted to vacant places in the field. 
In the extraction of the sugar, the beets must first 
be cleaned by washing or scraping with a knife, and 
eare be taken that all decayed parts be cut oif. 
They must then be passed through the rasper and 
be reduced to a pulp—the finer they are rasped 
the better, as it facilitates expressing the juice. 
The pulp must then be put into cloth bags 
and have the juice pressed out by a screw 
press. In France they use the hydraulic press, but 
a cider, or other press, will answer the purpose, and 
be attended with much less expense. As decompo- 
sition commences soon after the beet is out of the 
round, and progresses rapidly, no time should be 
ost in converting them into sugar. 
After the juice is expressed, and before it is con- 
verted into sugar, it must undergo four distinct and 
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different processes. 1. Defecation. 2. Evapora- 
tion. 3. Clarification. 4. Concentration. 

Defecation.—The composition of the beet juice 

does not differ essentially from that of the cane— 
it combines with the saccharine matter small quan- 
tities of malic or acetic acid, wax and mucilage, 
which must be extracted before evaporation is com- 
menced. The first process, therefore, is to purify 
the juice, which must be dong by neutralizing the 
acid, decomposing the wax and congulating the mu- 
cilage, and hence is called defecation, All this may 
be done by heating and mixing with it the milk of 
(ime in about the proportion of 46 grains troy weight 
+) the gallon.—T he milk of lime is prepared by slak- 
ing quick lime with hot water, and reducing it to 
che consistence of cream. The juice must be heat- 
edto about 160 degrees Fahrenheit, and the milk of 
lime poured into it and thoroughly mixed by stirring 
with a stick.—A fter it is intimately mixed, the stir- 
ring must be stopped and the mixture suffered to 
rest for a short time. It must then be heated to the 
boiling point, Which will throw the impurities upon 
‘he surtace in the form of scum, when the boiling 
must be stopped. When the Juice has become clear 
‘ttinust be drawn off from below, by means of a 
sock, or the scum must be skiinmed off from the top 
—care being taken in either case to effect a complete 
separation. 

Evaporation.—T he next process in the manufac- 
‘ure is to dissipate the water, which is done by 
“boiling away,” as itis commonly called, but in tech- 
nieal language, evaporation. If in the process of 
lefecation an excess of lime has been used it should 
be extracted.—This may be done by a mixture of 
sulphuric acid and water, in the proportion of one 
of the former to forty-four of the latter. This mix- 
ture, put in contact with the lime, causes an efferves- 
cene, by which the lime is thrown off, and the ces- 
sation of which 1s a sure evidence that the lime is 
neutralised. Some manufacturers say that a small 
portion of lime should be allowed to remain, and 
others that the whole should be neutralized. As 
practical men differ on this point, we may safely 
conclde it is not very material. 

The juice is boiled down till it is reduced to about 
one fifth or one sixth of its original quantity. For 
this purpose pans or kettles may be used ; but it will 
ve seen that those vessels which present the great- 
estsurface to the fire, and give the least depth to 
the juice, will best facilitate evaporation. As the 
water evaporates, flaky substances will separate 
from the juice and collect in a white foam on the 
surfate, which must be skimmed off as it appears. 
I> promote their separation, the boiling is commen- 
‘ed with a moderate fire, which is subsequently in- 
reased as they disappear. Sometimes the white 
of eggs beaten, or a little blood, is added for the 
same purpose. During the boiling the juice will 
rise In troth and flow over the top of the pan, un- 
fess prevented by oceasionally throwing in a small 
quantity of some fatty substance. Butter is com- 
monly used, but tallow, lard, &c. will answer the 
same purpose, It not only causes an immediate 
subsidence but hastens evaporation. 


Clarificution.—After being defecated and evapo- 
rated, the juice is yet in a degree impure, and the 
object of the next process is to separate it from its 
remaining tnpurities, and hence is called clarifica- 
tion. This consists in filtering it through animal 
charcoal granulated [burnt bones broken in grains, | 
and is performed in the following manner. Tubs, 
or vats in the form of these used for leaching ashes 
ire made of wood or metal, and furnished witha 
“ork inserted near the bottom. The size of the 
Yals is immaterial; but those of the following di- 
mensions will be found most convenient—2 feet 8 
inces deep—-1 foot 8 inches in diameter at the top 
and 11 inehes at the bottom. They may be four 
sided orround; but those made of staves and hoop- 
ed with iron hoops we should think the cheapest, 
and on some accounts the best. 

Strainer standing on legs, and covered with 
coarse cloth, must first be placed in the bottom of 
‘he vatand filled with the charcoal—-about 100 pounds 
will be necessary fora vat of the above dimensions. 
lhe chareoal must then be covered with another 
Strainer and cloth, and the vat filled with evapora- 
ted Juice, or, as it is then called, sirup. After 
standing long enough to leach through the charcoal, 
the cock must be turned and the sirup be slowly 





’ 








drawn off, and the vat re-filled as fast as it is emp- 
‘tied. The chareoal must be changed twice a day ; 


but it ray be washed and reburnt, and, thus pre- 
pared, it will answer for another filtration. This 
may be repeated until itis consumed. 


Concentration.— The next process is to solidify 
the sirup, and hence is called concentration. To 
accomplish this it must be again evaporated until 
it is brought into a proper state for chrystalization. 
As it is important that evaporation should cease as 
soon as it arrives at this point, Chaptal gives the fol- 
lowing rules for ascertaining the fact. “1. Plunge 
a skimmer into the boiling sirup,and upon withdraw- 
ing it pass the thumb of the right hand over its sur- 
face, mould the sirup which adheres to the thumb, 
between that and the fore-finger, till the temperature 
be the same as that of the skin—then separate the 
thumb and finger suddenly—if the boiling be not 
completed, no thread will be formed between the 
two; if there be a filament the boiling is well ad- 
vanced ; and the process is completed as soon after 
as the filament breaks short, and the upper part, 
having the semi-transparency of horn, curls itself 
into a spiral. 2. The second mode of judging of 
the completion of the process is by observing the 
time when the sirup ceases to moisten the sides of 
the boiler, and then blowing foreibly into a skim- 
mer which has just been immersed in it—if bubbles 
escape through the holes of the skimmer which as- 
cend into the air in the same manner as soap bub- 
bles do, the liquor is considered to be sufficiently 
boiled.” 

When the concentration arrives at this point, the 
sirup must be taken from the boiler and poured into 
large pans, for the purpose of cooling. The pans 
must be placed in the air and the sirup occasionally 
stirred during the process of cooling, which will 
be completed in two hours, On examination, the 
bottom and sides of the pan will be found covered 
with a thick bed of chrystals, having but little con- 
sistence; onthe surface of the sirup, a crust will 
also be formed. To promote chrystalization, or, as 
itis more properly called, graining, a thin bed of 
brown sugar is sometimes put upon the bottom of 
the cooling pan in order to make a nucleus, about 
which the chrystalized matter may gather. 

After the sirup is cooled and chrystalized, or 
grained, all that remains is to separate the sugar 
from the molasses, and it is fit for domestic con- 
sumption or market. To effect this separation 
moulds, as they are called, must be prepared in the 
formof defecating vats, with the lower end drawn 
to a point, or so near a point as to leave a hole of 
three fourths of an inch in diameter. These may 
be made of wood, metal or earthen ware, and their 
capacity may be regulated according to the conven- 
ience of the manufacturer. Those used in the su- 
gar factories in France usually are large enough to 
contain fiye or six gallons. They are also used in 
the refining process. Before using them, if of 
wood, they must be soaked several hours in water, 
and dried a short time before they are filled with 
sirup. Thus prepared,and witha cork in the hole as 
at the point, they must be filled, or nearly filled, with 
chrystalised sirup, and secured in an upright posi- 
tion, over a pan or tub of sufficient size to receive 
the quantity of molasses it contains. After standing 
from 12to 36 hours, according to circumstances, the 
cork is wiihdrawn and the molasses permitted to 
drain off. It will at first drain off rapidiy; but soon 
cease to flow in any considerable quantity. — To has- 
ten its separation from the sugar, which takes place 
slowly, the mass must be piesced with an iron spear, 
by thrusting,it into the hole at the point,which will 
give it vent and cause it to drainoff. This operation 
must be repeated as often as is necessary, and until 
all the molasses is extracted. 

After having remained long enough to have the 
molasses run off, the sugar is detached from the 
sides of the mould with a knife, the moulds are set 
on the floor in a reversed position and left for two or 
three hours—when, by lifting from the floor and giv- 
ing ita shake, the loaf will separate from the mould 
by force of its own weight. The head of the loaf 
will retain a degree of moisture and a portion of mo- 
lasses, and, consequently, should be cut off and 
thrown into the juice intended for the next clarifica- 
tion. The molasses, also, when a sufficient quanti- 
ty is on hand, should be again concentrated in order 
to obtain all the chrystalizable sugar it contains, 
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By the foregoing processes the beet is converted in- 
to brown sugar, the kind which is consumed in the 
largest quantities in most families. In the manu- 
ture of loaf, or lump, sugar there is another ptoecss 
called “refining,” but being foreign to our present 
purpose we omit it— Silk Culturist. 


Garden Seeds. 


As success in gardening depends much on good 
seeds, a few hints on raising, gathering and preser- 
ving them may be of importance to the young and 
inexperienced gardener. Plants intended for seed 
should be carefully cultivated during their whole 
existence, and especially while their seeds are ri- 
pening. They should also be loeated in such a 
manner, as that those of the same species cannot in- 
termix and produce deteriorated varieties. ‘T'o pre- 
vent mixing, they raust be set at considerable dis- 
tances apart, as even Indian corn has been known 
to mix at the distance of three hundred yards. It is 
utterly impossible to preserve varieties of cucumbers, 
melons, squashes, pumpkins, &c. in their purity, if 
they are permitted to flower and ripen their seeds in 
the same garden—the seeds of two varieties of the 
same species of plants, should not, therefore, be at- 
tempted to be raised in the same garden at the same 
time. It is this disposition to mix and degenerate 
that renders it difficult for seedsmen to raise a coimn- 

lete assortment of seeds on their own grounds, un- 
loos they are very extensive. 

The most luxuriant and perfect plants, and such 
as arrive at maturity the earliest in the season, 
should be selected for seed. They should be per- 
mitted to remain in the garden until the seed is per- 
fectly ripe ; and should then be gathered and clean- 
ed in clear weather. If any moisture remains, they 
should be exposed to the rays of the sun until they 
are perfectly dry, and then be put up in bags or boxes 
and secured from the depredations of rats, mice and 
insects, and the action stuavene cold. Asa general 
rule, new seed is to be preferred to old on account 
of its germinating quicker and producing a more vi- 
gorous growth; but good seeds, gathered and pre- 
served in the foregoing manner, will retain their vi- 
tality as follows :— 

Asparagus,...+...+4 Marjoram, ...++++++4 
Balm,...e-seeeeeeee2 Melon, .......0----8orl0 
Basil,.....+.+-++++2 or 3, Mustard, .......+--3 or 4 
Beans, .......+-++++] or 2] Nasturtium,.....+++2 or 3 
Beets,...+.++++++++8 or 10} Onion, ...+. 000-0003 
Borage, .eeereeeeee? Parsley,...+....+.-50r 6 
Cabbage,......+-...6 or 8! Parsnep,.......++++1 
Carrot,...ssesecee-t OF 2] Pea, ..ceccceseeree2 Or 3 
Celery,...+.++++++-6 or 8) Pumpkin, ........-80r 10 
Corn, .-seseeeeeee-2 OF S| Pepper, ...e.eee0e-5 OF G 
Cree, cccccceccacD Raddish, ........-.60r § 
Cucumber,.......--8 or 10] Rue,......c0.eee 03 
Caraway,.-.ee-seeee4 Ruta Baga........-4 
Fennel,......ees0009 Saleafy, ...0.00000-9 
Garlic, ...c.seoreeed Savory.....+.+++-+-3 Or 4 
Leck, .......+...+-3 or 4) Spinage,..........-3 or 4 
Lettuce,.......--.-3 or 4/ Squash, ........---8o0r 10 
Mangel Wurtzel,....8or 10} Turnep,...........3 or 4 

Some gardeners prefer old seeds of cucumbers. 
melons, squashes, &c. &e. to new, on account of 
their running less to vines and producing larger 
crops of fruit ; but on this point we cannot speak ex- 
perimentally. The vitality of seeds is easily tested, 
and they ought never to be sown, in any considerable 
quantity, without it. When divested of their cove- 
ring, such as will germinate will sink in luke-warm 
water, while such as have lost their vitality will 
float on the surface.—Silk, Cult. 








To rFaTTeEN Fow.s oR CHICKENS IN FOUR OR FIVR 
pays.—Set rice over the fire with skimmed milk, 
only as much as will serve oneday. Let it boil till 
the rice is quite swelled out; you may add a tea- 
spoonfool or two of sugar, but it will do well with- 
out. Feed them three timesa day in common pans, 
giving them only as much as will quite fill them at 
once. When you boil fresh, let the pans be set in 
water, that no sourness may be conveyed to the 
fowls, as that prevents them from fattening. Give 
them clean water, or the milk of rice, to drink ; but 
the less wet the latter is, when perfectly soaked, the 
better. By this method, the flesh will have a clear 
whiteess which no other food gives ; and when it 
is considered how fara pound of rice will go, and 
how much time is saved by this mode, it will be 
found to be cheap,—N, E. Farmer. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


Feb. 4, 1837. 
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GCOMMUWICATUON So 


The Morus multicanlis and Mr. Whitmarsh’s Mul- 
berry Seed. 
Baltimore, January 24, 1837. 

Mr. TuckER—Please excuse my interference in 
the controversy inrelation to Chinese Mulberry seed. 
From the commencement of the excitement on the 
eulture of silk in the United States, I have felt a 
deep interest in every thing that relates to it. For 
some years I was almost alone in urging it upon pub- 
lic attention, and have never ceased in my eflorts to 
inculeate its highly important bearing upon the in- 
terests of my country. Thus much as an excuse 
for the following remarks. When “ Chinese mul- 
berry seed” has occasionally been offered for sale, | 
have uniformly denounced the act as improper, 
because all of the white mulberry speciesare natives 
of China, and as Morus multicaulis was familiarly 
called “new Chinese” mulberry, the natural infer- 
enee would be that the seed offered was Morus mul- 
ticaulis—and no seed of the latter, to any amount, 
can be offered for sale. Occasionally I have seen 
Morus multicaulis seed advertised, and { have had 
hundreds of applications for it, but I have always | 
cautioned applicants against purchasing it; because 
I knew full well that there was no such thing as 
Morus multicaulis seed to be had any where. Lhave 
now in my garden the second oldest Morus multi- 
caulis tree in America— Messrs. Prince of Flushing 
have the oldest. My tree is about eight years old. 
Prince’s is about 10 years. These trees bear fruit, 
and have yearly produced a little seed, but not 
enough to pay for saving it. The reason is obvi- 
ous: The demand for trees is so great that he would 
be a madman that would allow his trees to bear 
seed when he can make a young tree five feet high 
from every bud his tree produces. ‘Thus every spring, 
every limb containing a bud is sure to be cut off and 
planted as a cutting, and hence no seed is produced 
either in Europe or America. All nurserymen 
know the tardiness with which mulberry seed vege- 








ry in twenty will haveany at all, at some seasons, 
and in the best season | am sure a bushel of the 
| fruit would not yield a pound ;—and furthermore | 
do not believe an acre of ground could be made to 
produce a bushel of fruit.) And yet from one tree 
1 can make 1500 trees worth $450, with half the la- 
bor that would be required in raising that number 
from seed. These remarks are founded upon facts, 


over and over for eight years; and all who enter up- 
on the business will sooner or later arrive at the 
same conclusions. 

As to the hardiness of the Morus multicaulis, 
much error pervades the public mind. It is a per- 
fectly hardy tree—the oak is not more so; butit is a 
dry land tree, and requires a high, dry, sandy situa- 
tion. Those who piant them in rich bottom land, 
must expect tolose them. The reason is obvious— 
they grow too succulent, and are kept growing late 
in the tall, and are caught by frost before the sap re- 
turns to the earth. Who has not seen young suck- 


the winter? 

Mr. Whitmarsh seems tothink that his new vari- 
ety of the mulberry, that which has been mistaken 
for Morus multicaulis, is better than Morus multi- 
caulis, being he says hardier and having equally 
large leaves. He is mistaken, greatly mistaken, as 
will all be who adopt the opinion. I have seen the 
trees raised from the seed he sold as Chinese mul- 
berry seed, and they are nothing more than a variety 
| received from Messrs. Prince of Flushing, in a 
parcel of 8 other varieties, eight years ago, called 
the * Broad-leaved,” and which I disearded with 
all the others on discovering the valuable qualities 
of the Morus multicaulis. Asa friend to my coun- 
try | would earnestly urge upon all who contemplate 
making silk to turn their attention exclusively upon 
the Morus multicaulis. Do not waste time and means 
in attempts to raise them from seed, or in getting bet- 
ter varieties,(the firstis very difficult,thelatter impos- 
sible,) but if they have only the means to purchase 





tates, and the difficulty with which weeds can be) 
kept down until the plants are up sufficiently high | 
to enable them to keep them (the weeds) down by | 
ordinary cultivation, 


aix weeks. 


have been destroyed in my efforts to eradicate the | 


weeds. And when the seeds have at length began 
to grow so as to enable the nurserymen to keep the 
the weeds down,the season has so advaneed that the 
viants have scarcely time to mature their wood be- 
tore the severe cold of the fail sets in. when all 
wood not thoroughly ripened is destroyed. These 
reasons, even if Morus multicaulis seed were abun- 


dant, would operate against raising them from seed. | 


And here it may be proper to remark on another im- 
proper influence that has been brought to bear on the 
question. 
trom seed we shall be likely to obtain a more hardy 
variety, as they will be better adapted to our cli- 
mate, which is entirely erroneous. | raised the ve- 
ry first Morus multicaulis seed ever produced im 
America or in Europe, in 1832, and from that seed } 
raised the first seedling Morus muiticaulis ever rais- 


ed in Europe or America ; and I have raised them ev- | 


ery year since. 


and could get the seed at ten dollars a pound, | 
would not use it. My reasons are these; besides 
the difficulty above described, which with even one 


pound of seed will be enormous, | should have to) 


protect all the trees from the cold of the first winter; 
as my seedlings have uniformly been killed to the 
ground every winter, while | never yet lost even a 
bud from trees raised from cuttings. But the cut- 
tings must be started in a hot bed, single buds 
planted, and when as large as cabbage plants, trans- 
planted into the nursery as soon as the weather is 
sufficiently warm to permit it. These will have so 
early a start that they will ripen their wood perfect- 


ly before cold weather—in fact, with me they often | 


east their leaves before any frost has occurred, show- 
ing the perfection of the wood. Now Ican take 
from either of my old trees 2000 buds, and will en- 
gage to produce from them at least 1500 trees. 
W ould it not be madness in me to save these trees 
to bear seed, when I know that they will not pro- 
duce half an ounce, (ofall the tribe, the Morus mul- 
ticaulis bears the least seed, not more than one ber- 


W ith us the time required for || 
the seed to vegetate has generally been from four to || 
Usually many of the germinating seeds | 


|} make 


It has been said that by raising trees | 


The result of the experiment is’ 
that if | were now about to raise ten thousand trees, | 


with a bud on each in a hot bed, as above directed ; 
the next spring cut up all the produce in the same 
way ; and so on the next, andif necessary the year 
following, and they will have as many trees as they 
;can use. Let us see. Out of one tree they can make 
|| ten the firstyear; and of the ten they can make 150 
‘the second year; and of the 150 they ean 

2250 the third year; ont of these they 
/can make 33750 the 4th year, besides having all the 





| old roots to form, standard trees, and in the mean time | 


be avyulring practical information in the manage- 
| ment of silkworms. Let them select some high dry 
| ground for their mulberry orchard, if sandy all the 
| better. Suchis my advice to all who cultivate silk : 
| {have given the same on all occasions, when appli- 
| 


ed to for information, and I assure all who may read || 


‘| this that the above remarks are the result of my de- 
‘| liberate and honest conviction founded upon very 
| extensive observations and considerable practice. 
| Let me observe further that all my practical infor- 
| mation has been derived from my own practice and 
iwith my ownhands. [have had no servants to do 
| the work forme and report tome the results ; but I 
have dove it with my own hands and observed the 
results with my owneyes. Ican now readily de- 
tect the mere gentleman theorist, (who has depen- 
ded upon his*nurseryman or his gardener or upon his 
books for information,) while reading his writings. 
These gentlemen do much good to the cause, but 
they also doa great deal of harm by propagating er- 
ror, not being able from practical experience to detect 
(and reject the erroneous and useless, with which 
| all theories are largely encumbered. 

Y ours, 


1 
| 





Gipeon B. Smira. 


Fact versus Theory. 

* The proof of tie pudding is in the eating.” 

I like science, and wish there was a great deal 
more of the commodity current in our country, for 
science where perfect is truth itself, and amounts 
| in all cases to demonstration. 1 like to see a spirit 
of inquiry into cause and effect extending among 
farmers ; a desire toascertainthe why and the where- 
fore of the operations they are daily performing; 
/and f respect the men of skill, experience, and tal- 
ent, in thisand other countries, whose labors have 

been instrumental in bringing about this state of 
ii things. But science has not yet got at the bottom 








elicited by my own careful experiments, repeated | 


ers of the oak that put out late in summer killed by 


one little tree, take it, cut itup, plant the cuttings, 
| 


of all things, and her deductions are someti; 
rectiy at variance with established facts. 
things do not prove that science is w 
that philosophers are fallible. 

One of the striking instances of this discre 
|; ancy between theory and fact, is found in the reja- 

tive value affixed to our most common nutritive sub- 
stances by the chemical analysis of Sir H. Day 
and adopted by most writers on agricultural chemis_ 
try since that time, but which is evidently without 
foundation in reality. Davy’s estimate of the ny- 
tritive matter and consequent value, contained in 
1000 parts of the diflerent articles used for nourish- 
ment is as follows :— 


nes di- 
Such 
orthless, but 


Winter wheal...... .955 OO oben Hive Kees +. 799 
Spring wheat ......-.940 | Barley meal.........999 


Indian corn ........-800 | Out meal...........670 

Potatoes ...... coeee DOU | ‘J'urneps ..cecccecese 

Now take this table, and make a calculation on 
the nutritive matter furnished by an ordinary crop 
of each article from one acre of land, and each acre 
would give in nutritive matter as follows ;— 


Potatoes....... ovecdsvcs cosine he 
en es EEECT EE TT TO 
Winter wheat ...........06-)146 
BOk6 6as00000ed 2000600060, Be 
BIOTIOY, cccccesece wrt’ = — 
AA ieee Ca ee er 


BOON ciecdsecccscoceces WE 


_ Thus, according to theory, one acre of potatoes 
is equal to about 2 acres of corn, three of wheat, 
four of rye or barley, or ten of turneps! That such 
is the fact, no one who has paid any attention to the 
matter, can believe fora moment. Chemists desig 
nate those parts of a substance which are readily 
soluble as uutritive, and reject the remainder; and 
as farinaceous substances are of this class, it is no 
wonder that potatoes are ranked so high when com- 
pared with some other substances. Experience 
proves however, that there are some principles in the 
nature of nutrition overlooked ; some steps in the 
process of digestion and assimilation, that science 
| has not yet fully investigated or understood. 
Chaptal says,—* It is not by an analysis of plants, 
nor by the proportion of their constituent principles 
which can be extracted by water, that we can judge 
of the nutritive quality of vegetables, or other ali- 
|mentary substances. I have already proved that 
|& nutritive substance, deprived of all its soluble 
parts by water, is capable, in the progress of its 
|decomposition, of forming new and soluble com- 
pounds, It is only by experiments and by the ef. 
_ leets of this or that kind of food upon animals, that 








| we can ascertain the differences existing between 
| Various nutritive bodies.” 

This is sound doctrine: it is by experiment alone 
that such matters can be thoroughly tested ; for 
| the stomach and its juices employed in digestion, 
/are so different from the chemist’s laboratory, that to 


| infer the same result from the action of each, is very 
absurd. 

According to the above table an acre of potatoes 
will produce 3125 lbs. of nutritive matter, while an 
acre of turneps gives only 315 Ibs. or in other 
words an acre of potatoes is worth rather more 
then ten times as much as an acre of turneps for 

‘feeding. This is the theory, but what says the ex- 
perience of the farmer? Judge Powell, the Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Ag. Society, says, “ I 
have thought that the soil was rather improved than 
impoverished by a crop of turneps. I have found 
them to make excellent beef and mutton. I culti- 
vate a stiffcalcareous loam; and in sucha soil long 
experience teaches me that the turnep is the only 
|| root crop worth attention. J have ceased to raise 
potatoes for live stock. 1 think good farming, 
where acertain :market is not contiguous, requires 
the potatoe crop to go but little beyond table use.” 

In the Farmer and Mechanic, is a communica- 

tion from Mr. R. Gordon stating the result of ap 
experiment in fattening cattle on Ruta Baga. Two 
|yoke of oxen were selected. To the one yoke 
| he allowed two bushels of ruta baga in the same 
‘| time that the other yoke consumed a bushel of corn; 
and the result of the experiment satisfied him that 
two bushels of ruta baga is better than half that 
quantity of corn for working oxen, or other neat 
stock. The turneps used by Mr. Gordon were from 
a cropof 1510 bushels to the acre, a most extraordi- 
nary yield. 

No man who has tried the turnep can doubt its 

nutritive qualities, when applied to the purpose of 
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fattening cattle. Experiments here have been to 
the full as satisfactory as int .at land of turneps and 
fat cattle—England. Since ] commenced the cul- 
ture of the-root some five years since, and then 
gave ita fair trial, | have used nothing else for fat- 
tening beef, and never while using potatoes or corn 
did my cattle take on fat better, or make beef of 
a finer qulity. It certainly exceeds all other feed 
in cheapness. My turneps cost me from four to six 
dollars a hundred bushels, and two bushelsa day, is 
an ample supply in most cases, for an animal. 
Compare this cost with potatoes,corn, or other grain, 
aud the value of the turnep will be fully manifest. 
OBSERVER. 





Mr. Parker’s Road Bill examined—No. III. 

We think the time has fully come to try the expe- 
riment of a new system of road laws, or rather to al- 
ter our present system so as to render it mew, its 
principal features. The Bill reported, for that pur- 
pose, to the Assembly last winter, by Mr. Parker, 
chairman of its committee on roads, 1s now before 
the readers of the Genesee Farmer, it having been 
recently published in that paper. Questions for the 
people now to answer, are such as the following. 
ist. Are the alterations in our road system, provided 
forby that bill, needed? 2d. Does the bill provide 
rermedies for the evils complained of, under existing 
laws? In answer to the first question, we say, if 
the endurance of intolerable evils, resulting from the 
bad condition of common roads—if an annual loss 
to the state equivalent in value to half a million of 
dollars, by a wasteful and profligate use of public 
revenue,which necessarily results trom the imperfec- 
tions of the present system—if these considerations 
can be supposed to furnish arguments, then we 
have arguments enough, by which to urge an im- 
mediate and radical alteration of our road system. 
in regard to the 2d question, it gives us pleasure to 
perceive, as we do, that the proposed bill rejects the 
whole system of agency by pathmasters or overseers. 
The pathmaster policy forms, by far, the most ob- 
noxious trait, in the character of our present road 
systern; and from this proceed nearly all the evils 
resulting from the system which have become sub- 
jects of complaint. How can it be expected, that 
the art of making and repairing roads will undergo 
improvement, or that such agencies will be skilful- 
ly executed, while committed to petty town officers, 
elected as pathmasters are annually, and without 


the least regard to appropriate qualifications. — It is | 
notin general, the practice to search after the best 


qualitied men, for those offices, but the general prac- 


tice is, to take for pathmasters, the inhabitants of | 


districts in rotation. Hence it not unfrequently 
happens that to an individual who is absolutely in- 
competent for the direction of any sort of business, 
is committed the care of a road district, on which 
inay have been assessed two or three hundred days 


labor. Who can wonder that we have not good 
roads? It cannot, we think, be doubted, that an 


equivalent to one half of what is assessed in this 
State for the use of roads, would if skilfully and 
economically applied,put common roads in a far bet- 
ter condition than that in which they now are, or 
everhave been. Here then is indicated a_prodi- 
gious waste of public treasure—a waste not to be 
computed annually at less than half a million of 
dollars, It has been remarked by an intelligent 
writer, that road making is an art, as well as a sci- 
ence, and that it requires for its successful practice 
an appropriate education, no less than any other 
art. In sentiment we coucur with the writer. We 
think it implies no greater absurdity to suppose that 
*very man may be a silversmith, a blacksmith, a 
shoemaker, a cloth dresser, a joiner, a carpenter,&c. 
and practice successfully at each art, than to sup- 
pose that any man by nature, is qualified to practice 
the art of road-making. It is our opinion, there are 
*W arts the attainment of which is more difficult to 
acquire than that of making and repairing roads. It 
's not expected that all the necessary light, relative 
o the art of road making, will immediately and di- 
rectly emanate from the provisions of the bill, the 
inerits of which we are now canvassing. It is ex- 
pected however, that ifa code of laws containing 
the features, and embracing the principles of that 
bill, should come into use, an amelioration in the 
condition of our common roads would soon become 
strikingly apparent. The introduction of such a 
*ystem would have the effect tobreak up that dead- 





| 








ening apathy in regard to the condition of roads 
which has prevailed hitherto and still prevails in 
this state, to a disgraceful extent. It would, if we 
mistake not, afford the requisite inducements to am- 
bitious enterprise, and thus lead to valuable improve- 
ments in the art of road-making—an art, although 
of the first importance, yet not encouraged at all, 


but obviously stifled and crushed, by the system of 


laws now in use. While all the other arts practi- 
ced here for the benefit of civilized community,have 
been in a state of rapid improvement, that of making 
roads has not advanced. We think it has been re- 
trograde. Certainly it is now half a century behind 
all the otherarts. ‘The bill reported by Mr. Parker, 
appears to contain the rejuisite provisions for the 
practice of economy, in the application of labor to 
roads. Under a system of laws like the one for 
which the bill provides, work may be done for the 
improvement of roads, in the winter season—a thing 
which can rarely if ever happen, under the existing 
code. ‘Thus much of the work necessary to be done 
on roads, may be performed in the winter season, 
affording peculiar facilities for many operations on 
roads—a season too, at which time can be better spa- 
red jor highway work, than at any other. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of this bill, contracts for ex- 
penditures on roads, may be made prospectively, 
with a view to future operations, foreseen to be ne- 
cessary. Accordingly, when it is foreseen as it of- 
ten may be, that it will be necessary the next season, 
to build a new bridge, or to repair an old one, all the 
materials required in either case, may be contracted 
for, and provided in the winter preceding the time, 
when they will be needed for use. This would be 
much better, than to have every thing left to be 
done in the month of June, according to the prac- 
tice which has hitherto prevailed. D. B. 
Onondaga County, January, 1837. 


On making Winter Butter. 


Mr. Tuckcr—Among the numerous modes of ma- 
king butter in the winter, which I have seen recom- 
mended, I am inclined to think that which is describ- 
ed in the January number ofthe M. Gen.Farmer, and 
called the “Russian mode,” decidedly the best. 
For the last two or three years, a similar mode has 
been practiced in my family : and though the princi- 
ple is substantially the same,a more minute de- 
scription of the practice may be of some importance 
to your readers. 

A kettle or boiler of proper size, such as usually 
accompanies acommon cooking stove, is placed on 
the stove ; into the boiler is put a small quantity of 
water. ‘I'he pan into which the milk has just been 
strained, is then placed on the boiler, or over it, so 
as tocover it closely ; and probably it would be bet- 
ter to have a part of the pan below the top of, and 
within the boiler: at least the whole of the bottom 
of the pan should be within it. It is here suffered 
to stand till it has been so heated, not botled, by the 
steam, as to have the appearance of scum or froth 
just beginning to rise on the surface ofthe milk, It 
is then taken off and set away. 

The benefits of this plan are the following: Ist, a 
greater quantity of cream is obtained, and ina much 
shortertime. 2d, less than half the labor and time 
is required in churning. So easily ts the butter pro- 
duced, that simply the stirring necessary to mix 
each new skimming of cream, has sometimes chan- 
ged the whole mass into butter before the intended 
churning day. And when the quantity of milk is 
small, as in families having but a single cow, a 
churn at this season may be dispensed with. 3d, the 
butter is ofa superior color and flavor, being equal to 
most of the butter that is made in the fall. And 4th,as 
stated in the Farmer, the milk is left sweet,and when 
skimmed, possesses nearly the same value for or- 
dinary purposes, as before. Should this plan be 
adopted generally by those who make butter for the 
market, we should no longer see the preference giv- 
en to fall butter. 

And before I close this article, permit me to en- 
ter my protest against the practice recommended by 
some, of washing butter newly churned, either with 
soft or hard water, notwithstanding the Orange 
county women say, “give us good hard water, and 
we will make good butter.” Experience | think 
has proved, that butter with which water has been 
used in the working will not keep sweet so long as 
that which has never come in contact with water. 

¥. 
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Household Affairs. 


Every housewife knows how to make herb tea. The 
herbs are put intoacup or dish, hot water turned 
upon them, and they are suffered to steep—why not 
boil? Because, a large portion of their medical 
virtues, and particularly the principle of flavor, the 
most volatile property they contain, is dissipated by 
boiling, and the virtues of the tea lost. In the process 
of boiling and fermentation,the natural flavor and ar- 
oma of the choicest vegetables are dissipated and 
changed. Yet, though every woman knows how to 
make herb tea, few seem to know how to make green 
or black tea, or coffee ; or knowing they donot re- 
duce their knowledge to practice. A mistaken 
economy, to get all the strength, induces them gen- 
erally to boil the latter well and often the former; 
and the consequence is, that instead of a grateful, 
refreshing beverage, they give us a dull, acrid, or 
insipid substitute, retaining nothing pleasant but 
the colorand heat. The aroma, which gives the 
liquor its value, and which should be recognized by 
the nose as well as the palate, is gone—with the 
steam, and with it much of the flavor. ‘They not 
only boil the strength, but they waste it. Now with- 
out intending to infringe upon the prerogative of the 
good wife, we do advise, that she will make her green 
and black, as she does her herb tea, without boiling; 
and that she will only leach her cofiee, by putting it, 
when recently burnt, and fresh ground, into a strain- 
er, fitted to the top of her coffee pot, and turning upon 
it as much boiling water as would suffice in the old 
mode. Wecan assure our fair readers, from rea- 
son as well as experience, that this is the best way, 
not only to gratify the taste, but to promote econo- 
my. Less tea and coffee are required than in the 
boiling process.— Cultivator. 

PickLe For Beer anp Pork-—T he following receipt 
for making pickle for beef and pork, is strongly re- 
commended to the adoption of those who pickle beef 
and pork for family use. Personsin the trade, who 
will adopt it will find a ready sale for their beef and 
pork. Ithas been used by many families in this city, 
and always approved. I donot hesitate to assert, 
that there is no pickle in use tobecompared with it. 
It is familiarly known by the name of the “ Anick- 
erbocker Pickle.” Could this receipt be generally 
adopted, our pickled beef and pork would have cer- 
tatn preference in the foriegn market. 

Reccipt—6 gals. water, Yibs. salt, coarse and fine 
mixed, 3ibs brown sugar, 3 ounces salt petre, | ounce 
pearl ash, 1 quart molasses,to every six gallons of wa- 
ter. In making a larger or smalier quantity of pickle 
the above proportions are to be observed. Boil and 
skim these ingredients well and when cold putit over 
the beef or pork.—An Old Houskeeper. 


Rat Catcuinc.—A new method has lately been 
adopted of catching rats, which will probaly super- 
cede all others now inuse. A box lined with mirrors 
having a small opening in front, is set on the floor. 
—Rats beng gregarious in their habits, on seeing 
themselves reflected in the mirror, they are tickled 
with their company, and immediately call their fel- 
low rats.— When a sufficient number are collected, 
the rat catcher lets fall the front and they are made 
prisoners.— Detroit Journal. 











Remarks on Cooking Food for Cattle. 


In our last we commenced giving notices of cer- 
tain experiments, instituted under the auspices of 
the Maryland Agricultural Society, for ascertatming 
ihe advantages of preparing food for cattle, &&. We 
now continue this subject. 

Flax Seed.—F ive ounces of flax seed were next 
placed on the coals in one pound ten ounces of wa- 
ter, and twelve ounces more water were added. 
The mess was very easily excited, and the oil boil- 
ed over more than once. What was saved made 
a very rich looking mess of twenty five ounces. 
But nothing need be said in favor of flax seed jelly 
—those who have used it place it before corn meal 
for fattening beeves. 

Wheat Shorts.—Five ounces of good'wheat shorts 
were cooked in one pound ten ounces of water, with 
the addition of eight ounces more during the boiling. 
When done the mess looked like a rich loblolly, and 
weighed thirty one ounces. 





In all these experiments, that the increase of both 
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bulk and weight was caused and made by the water, | 
aided by the agency of heat, there can be no doubt. 
And when it is considerd that water is the greatest 
ingredient in the richest made soups ; and is the chief| 
agent inthe growth not only of herbs and plants, but 
of hugest oaks of the forest, why may itnotin an ab-|| 
sorbed and solid state conduce to the growth and in- || 
crease of a hog? 

Corn crushed, (to ascertain the yield.)—A tub of | 
five bushels ef corn in the ear was shelled, & yielded | 
two aud a half bushels and one quart—the cobs were | 
then pounded and again mixed with thecorn. In this 
state the whole was grouud, and reduced to a fine 
chop. It now yielded 45 bushels, wanting one 
quart. 

if the eighty-one quarts of corn had been ground 
into tolerable meal they would have yielded by meas- 
ure one hundyed and five quarts of meal, and with the 
cobs added did make one hundred and forty-three 


| 
} 
1] 





such extent, must be the prime instrument in the bu- 
siness. It is therefore of the utmost consequence 
that he be thorough bred, or thorough shaped ; and 
the female ought to be selected with the strictest 
care, since, although her qualities cannot be consid- 
ed of so great consequence as those of the male, yet 
it must not be forgotten, that perfection is not to be 
attained, but from perfection on both sides.—/b. 
These considerations are of much moment to those 
who endeavor to excel in their animals. Nothing, 
continues our author, can be more groundless than 
the notion, “that all breed goes in at the mouth,” 
inferring that all excellence depends on keep. It 
would be equally rational to say, that size and fonn 
depend on food. 


The importance of a good breed, should induce 
the farmer, says Lawrence, as the safest and short- 
est course, to part entirely with an inferior stock, 





quarts of fine chop. I regret that the different items 
of this experiment were not weighed as well as mea- | 
sured. 


Cattle and Sheep Husbandry. 


Opinions of eminent Breeders, Graziers, &c. col-| 
lected and condensed for the Cultivator. 

The horns of cattle are general designations of || 
distinction and variety and are supposed to denote | 
particular qualities. Thus English bullocks are | 
distinguished as long, half long, short, and middle | 
horned, wide or broad-horned, polled or hornless. | 
The grand distinctions are however the long and the | 
short horned which seem generally implicated with | 
peculiar properties of milk and hide. Thus the long- 
horned cows produce aricher milk, of course great- 
er proportional quantity of butter and cheese, and 
a thicker hide than the short-horned: which last 
however, afford larger quanties of beef, milk and 
tallow. The flesh of the long horns is generally more 
compact and solid, and finer in the grain than that 
of the short ; whilst in the last particular, fineness 
of grain, they are both far excelled by several mid- 
dle-horned varieties—Lawrence—as the Devons, 
forinstance. The rule has exceptions. The Nor- 
man and Alderney cows present a very strong one. 
With short horns, they afford avery rich milk, equal 
to the best long-horned cows, with a larger propor- 
tional quantity.x—/b. We have found the milk ofa 
herd of cows, under the same keep, tested by the 
ijactometer, vary in the proportion of cream from 
nine to fifteen per cent. 

The colour of cattle seems perfectly immaterial, 
in the view of utility, unless we allow the common 
exception of white and light colours, on the score 
of tenderness. I have frequently seen black cows 
the largest milkers; and have at this time before my 
eyes an ancient one of Holderness. milking at the 
rate of nine gallons a day.—J/Jb. The breed first in- 
troduced into this state by the original Dutch set- 
tlers, is believed to partake largely of the Holstein. 
li still affords many first rate milkers. 

The appellatives, most common are ox, bull and 
cow—bull and heifer calves. A young castrated 
male, after the first year, is called a stot, stirk or 
steer—at five years old, an ox. A female, after the 
first year, is called an heifer, or quoy ; at four years 
old acow. Coarse and sturdy cattle are often term- 
ed runts. Bullock is the general term for all full 
grown cattle, male or female, fat or lean.—Jhb. 
These definitions are given as often necessary to 
understand British writers upon cattle. 

The criteria of a good mileh-cow, are, according 
to Lawrence, whatever be the breed, a capacious 
and thin udder, large teets, with a large and dis- 
tinet milk-vein ; accompantied with a fineness of the 
head and chops, thinness of the neck, and some- 
what gaunt and meagre appearance of body, prom- 
ising no greattendency to fatten. In common where 
great tackle is found, that is,a fineand large udder. 
sufficient milking need not be doubted—if food to 
ruake milk is abundant. 

By improvement of the breed of animals is meant 
the gradual change of form and property, in their 
progeny, until they shall arrive as nearly as possi- 
ble, to a certain standard of presumed ‘perfection 
This is to be effected on the principle of like produ 
cing like, by a conjunction of male and female. of 
the desired species, form and properties, some ateps 
or points being gained in every procreation. The 




















and to replace witha species nearest to perfection, 
atany price. For, he adds, a ram, which from his 


| perfect shape & quality will improve his progeny im- 


mediately, to the amount of one-quarter additional 
value in each individual, taking into account the ex- 
tent of the compound, progressive improvement, 
may be far cheaper at fifty, than a common bred, 
one at asingle guinea. 

The Derons are the speediest working oxen in 
England, and will trot well in harness. 
strength they stand in the fourth or fifth class. 
Their excellence for labor is best proved by the fact, 
that in North Devon and Somerset, where they 
most abound, the fashionable substitution of horses 
in farm labor has made no progress. They are in 
high repute as feeders, and for the superior excel- 
lence of their beef, which has been acknowledged 
forages. Robert Bakewell paid them the highest 
compliment they could possibly receive, by decla- 
ring to an inquirer, that the Devons could not be 
improved by any alien cross. Being a hill cattle, 
they are hardy, and better winterers than their ap- 
pearance would seem to warrant.—Lawrence. 
Among the best herds of Devons in the United 
States, that we are apprised of, are those belonging 
to Messrs. Humberts, of Winchester, Ct., and to 
Mr. Patterson, near Baltimore, Md. We also saw 
fine animals of this breed on the farm of Mr. Gar- 
but, in Wheatland, Monroe. 


The Hereford cattle partake of Devon blood, 
though larger than the Devons in size. They are 
the most powerful working oxen and are nearly as 
quick upon the foot as the Devons. They are good 
feeders, profitable to fatten, but bad milkers. We 
do not know that any Herefords have been introdu- 
ced into the United States, though, as working oxen 
their propagation here would be of public utility. 

The Holderness, according to Lawrence, origi- 
nated in the 18th century, and were a cross of the 
old short-horns, or Teeswater, with the Norman or 
Alderney bulls. The cross was a fortunate one, 
‘“ Never was there a more fortunate cross.” — Inno 
other country does exist so excellent a breed of cat- 
tle, as those of Holderness, including all the useful 
| properties. In one, perhaps the most important re- 

spect, great milking, they are superior, and even 
without rivals. Their beef is finer than that of old 
short-horned brecd, and they fatten much earlier 
and quicker, carrying still a vast depth of natural 
flesh, and tallowing within in the first degree. 
They have both speed and strength enough for labor, 
and their shoulders are well formed and well posited 
for draught.” They are beautifully variegated in 
color, spotted, striped, sometimes shutled, red and 
| white, or black or brown, or white. They rival the 


for suckling are unrivalled. These are well known 
as the stock generally kept by the London cow- 
keepers. ‘They are great consumers; but, says 


they pay for it.” The Holderness differs from the 
“improved short-horns.” 

The Alderney and Norman cattle, are of dimi- 
nutive size, and not distinguished for beauty, being 
thin, hard and small boned, and often very awk- 
wardly shaped. This description refers particular- 
ly to the cows. They are however among the best 
milkers in the world, as to quality, and in that re- 
spect are either before or immediately next to the 
long horns; but weight of butter for inches, they 
are far superior to all. The Norman cattle make 











male, of course being able to multiply likenesses to 














\j fat quick, and their beef is of the first class, fine 
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best long-horns in the cheese and butter dairies, and | 


Lawrence, “it matters not how much cattle eat, if 
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grained, high colour and savoury.— Lawrence, We 
saw, in 1835, three fine Alderney cows just im- 
ported, in the neighborhood of Boston, ~*~ 
The Tree-foldis recommended in the New Far- 
mers’ Calendar. It is acircular enelosure of thick- 
ly planted trees, suppose of eight acres extent, the 
central acre remaining unplanted, asa sheltered 
fold for cattle, with sheds or out houses ; the access 
to be made by a serpentine road, for the purpose of 
preventing a current of wind upon the fold. The 
beech and white oak, or an intermixture of ever- 
greens, are preferable, on account of their retaining 
-heir foliage during winter. This suggestion merits 
consideration, particularly of large sheep farmers, 
and upon new farms a suitable reservation may be 
made of the younger growth of forest timber, In 
the prairie districts of the far west, where the win- 
ter blasts sweep over a vast expanse of level, and 
often naked country, the tree-fuld will be particu- 
larly beneficial ; and where they cannot be preserv- 
ed, they should be planted, without delay, by the 
new settler. , 
Dairy statistics.—In Cheshire, stock is esteem- 
ed only as it profits the dairy, cheese being the great 
staple—and cows for the dairy being the prime ob- 
ject. Their favorite points, “large thin skinned 
udder, and full milk-vems: hide not material, shal- 
low and light fore quarters, capacious behind, wide 
loin, thin thigh, white horns, long thin head, brisk, 
lively eye, clean chops and throat, general symme- 
try and beauty no object. Cows held to be in their 
prime from four to ten. Calves run with the cows 
three weeks, and are then fed on whey with a little 
meal or linseed. One quart of meal, mixed with 
forty quarts of whey, is the daily allowance for ten 
calves. Hay the first winter, straw the next. Cows 
housed at night in the winter, and turned to grass 
in good condition. Hours of milking, m summer, 
six, morning and evening. The farmer attends 
milking, to see that the work is eflectually done, as 
“each succeeding drop which a cow gives at a 
milking, excels the preceding one in richness.” A 
northern aspect preferred for the milk-house, shel- 
tered by buildings or trees, where a uniform tempe- 
rature of air can be preserved, with the aid of 2 
stove in winter. The product of a cow is 300 to 
500 Ibs. and upwards of cheese. One gallon of 
milk makes 5 pounds of cheese; and the dairy-men 
are better satisfied with one that gives eight quarts 
per day, through the season, than with one that 
gives more, as in the lattercase the milk is general- 
ly thinner, and the cow becomes sooner dry. The 
best winter food for cows is good hay, assisted by 
root crops. The hay being mixed with straw, will, 
in exact proportion to the quantity of straw, deteri- 
orate the produce of the cow. ‘They find here as 
elsewhere, that great milking and great proof in 
beef are incompatible-—Law. Well saved corn 


stocks, if cut and moistened, are thought equal to 
hay. 
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Agricultural Architecture. 

Though nothing contributes more to the beauty 
and value of a farm than handsome buildings, yet 
most farmers are grossly inattentive to their con- 
struction, especially dwelling houses. They sup- 
pose that comfort and convenience are all to which 
a farmer should aspire, and consider every thing or- 
namental a wasteful expenditure. It is true they 
admire the beautiful houses of the clergyman, the 
lawyer and the merchant, but think them not adapt- 
‘ed to the taste and occupation of the farmer, and 
consequently instead of taking them for patterns in 
building, devise new plans, which in their opinion, 

are better suited to their circumstances and condi- 
tion in life, and which they think are in accordance 
with a more rigid economy. The result is, the 
‘beauty of farms is marred by the erection of build- 
ings without symmetry or taste—mere piles of lum- 
‘ber and bricks, without form or comeliness, which 
would puzzle an artist to determine whether they 
were intended to be burlesques upon civil, military 
or naval architecture. 

It is a general opinion that an elegant dwelling 
house is necessarily an expensive one, and hence 
most farmers content themselves with convenience, 
and leave elegance to those they suppose better able 
to indulge it. That architectural elegance consists 
more in design than dimensions, is apparent from 
the fact that many small modern built dwelling 











houses are far more elegant than larger ones of anti- 
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quated styles of building, besides being less expen- 
sive. The size of the dwelling house should be re- 
ulated by the family and business of the intended oc- 
eupant ; but whetherit be large or small, elegance, as 
well as convenience, should be regarded ; and they 
may be easily combined without subjecting the 
hyilder to extra expense. Every person, therefore, 
‘tending to build, should not only “ first set down 
and count the cost,” but employ a competent scien- 
titie and practical architect to make hina plan, and 
‘ter it is made, not suffer it to be departed from for 
she gratification of his own whims, or those of his 
wife. A trifling alteration in the plan of a building 
will destroy its symmetry, mar its beauty and make 
t unsightly to the eye of taste. 

Thus far a handsome dwelling house may be 

rected With the same expenditure as a homely one. 
The subsequent expense will vary according to the 
etyle in Which it is finished, and the cost of the la- 
yorand materials bestowed upon it. In this respect, 
jso, elegance ought not to be disregarded, and the 
pypenses attending it will be found far less than is 
rdinarily supposed. Fifty, or at most one hundred 
dollars expended in ornamental work, will make a 
vast difference in the appearance ofa dwelling hause 
ud in most cases would be amply suflicient to make 
‘tt elegant. ‘There are in reality but few things 
whieh ean be charged tothe account of elegance— 
jorticos, Window blinds, cornices, painting, &c, &e., 
ire as useful as they are ornamental, and no dwell- 
ug house should be considered finished without 
Them. 

The same is true, though in a less degree, with 
respect to the constructien and location of out-hous- 
es. These may be planned in sucha manner as to 
idd much to the appearance, as well as the conyve- 
nience of the farm,without additional expence. Much 
elecance may also be combined with convenience in 
the arrangement of gardens, yards and avenues. 
Though these, scientifically laid out and tasteful- 
iy decorated with shade trees, evergreens, and flow- 

‘ring shrubs, are indispensable to giving the beauty 

{ the buildings its proper effect, yet they require 
puta very small outlay of money. A little labor, 
ind afew dollars for the purchase of rare plants 1s 
iilthat is required. If, therefore, architectural ele- 
gance and rural beauty are attainable at so cheap a 
rate, should not every farmer regard them in the 

mstruction of his buildings and the laying out of 
nis grounds—and will not the increased value of his 
farm, besides the gratification of his taste. and the 
satisfaction of having contributed his mite towards 
unproving the general aspect of the country, afford 
him an ample identity against pecuniary loss ?— 
Nille Cull. 

Observations relating to the Planting, Manages 
ment and Culture of Fruit Trees and Plants. 
(Continued trom page 30.) 


To promote the Growth.—It will be proper early 
in the spring, toexamine such trees as have been 
planted the preceding fall to ascertain whether the 
high winds which prevailed about the time of the 
breaking up of the frost may have shaken them loose; 
it this should be the ease it would be best to have the 
sround trod tirmly round the tree again as the sha- 
king will be likely to destroy the tender roots as fast 
1s they are put forth, and of course the tree must 

eperish. In order to make fruit trees thrifty and 
come early ina bearing state tne ground about the 
trees ought to be constantly kept mellow, and nei- 
‘her weeds, grass or crups permitted to grow over the 
treeroots ; and a very great improvement in the 
srowth and appearance of the trees would be made 
-f- sinall dressing of manure was annually in the 
“ul spread around where the ends of the roots may 
nave arrived at, and have it immediately dug in— 
and the young trees always thrive best when the 
“aud amongst them is constantly kept under tillage. 
lhe following crops may be raised very suitably 
‘mong them, provided every, or every other crop, is 
manured: potatoes,pumpkins, beans and other vece- 
tables; wheat,rye, oats and clover are considered in- 
yurious to the newly planted orchard. In order to 
destroy insects and increase the thriftiness of the 
pa ip pos a wash for them as follows :-—T'o 10 
Zalions of's & So% suds ° 
Stone ine, oul aaa aeteee oa wre poll 
the wash of a proper consistenct ye dae dpe 
. stence to work with the 
common white wash brush—put } 
sf brush—put it on the bodies,and 





| 
| 
| 














as high on the limbs as the brush will work. Early 
in October or April is the best season to wash the 
trees ; a White wash composed of lime and water is 
often used togood advantage, but is not so safe or 
useful tothe trees, as the above, especially where 
the trees are covered with a rough bark, and conse- 
quently receives too large a share. Soft soap or pot- 
ash prepared so as to be put on with a brush is_ bet- 
ter than either of the above. Persons becoming ac- 
quainted with the beautiful thrifty appearance the 
above washes will cause the tree to have as far as 
the brush touches, will seldom‘neglect having it done 
at least once a year while the trees are young, de- 
stroying a large quantity of inseet’s eggs, and makes 
the bark so smooth as but to afford few hiding places 
for them, and at the same time increases the growth 
of the trees. 


Trimming.—Every spring the trees ought to be 
examined, and trim out any branches that appear as 
though if left on might cross or crowd the main 
branches of the head of the tree, and on looking at it 
a Judgment must not only be formed from present 
appearance, but how it would appear three or four 
years tocome, for ifa limb should be left on for that 
length of time, and afterward have to be cut out, 
would be a great loss of nutriment, that would oth- 
erwise have gone into the main branches and would 
have made the tree that much larger; also trim off 
all the branches that hang too low, or ought to be 
cut to make the tree balance, and much of the nu- 


triment of the tree will be saved; by trimming off | 


all the superfluous sprouts of spring growth early 
in June, with the additional advantage of preventing 
a recurrence of them, as the wounds would immedi- 
ately heal over, and would very much diminish the 
Winter or spring trimming. A young orchard may 
saftely be trimmed any time during the winter when 
the proprietor can attend to it best, especially if done 
at least annually thereby rendering the amputation 
of large limbs unnecessary. 


Apples—Soil, Aspect, &c. proper.—Any lands 
that will produce good crops of Indian corn will pro- 


duce good crops of apples, whilst sandy land, stiff 


clay,and wet land is untavorable as the apple blooms 
late in the spring. The aspect is of less account 
than any other fruits—however, if protected by na- 
tive woods or plantations on the north and west, 
would be the means of ripening the fruit witha high- 
er flavor,and being protected from high winds would 
not be so subject to have the fruitblowndown. ‘To 
make an orchard productive, it must be kept rich, es- 
pecially after itcommences bearing. 


Pear Trees.—Pear trees whilst, young require 


nearly the same treatment and same soil as recom. | 


mended for the apple—but as our climate is rather 
warm for this valuable fruit, which in rich ground 
aud under good culture frequently grows too rapidly 
producing soit spongy wood, and in in my opinion 
renders the tree less capable of withstanding the va- 
rious changes of our warmest months and hence 
impart the cause of the disease ealled the fire 
blight. 

To counteract the effect of our climate, I would 
recommend planting in a cold north-eastern aspect 
defended by lofty trees on the south-west at a suf- 
ficient distance to prevent the roots from coming in- 
to collision with the Pear. And after the tree has 
put out buds, head it down to the lowest eyes or buds, 
and once a year shorten the main branches in 
March or early in June, in order to prevent the 
tree from towering high; in other respects trim spa- 
ring, leaving limbs sufficient to absorb the super- 
fluous sap that would be sent up by the roots of the 
tree, which has not been docked like the top—by 
which means the tree becomes strong, the wood 
firm, short jointed and hardy ; and before the tree 
may be expected to commence bearing fruit, set the 
land in grass under them, not to be mowed, but be 
left on the ground during the month to keep it cool. 
Should it happen that after all the above care has 
been taken a limb should be attacked by fire-blight 
which may readily be perceived by the leaves ehan- 
ging color, iapnadiniely on such a discovery pro- 
ceed to amputate the diseased limb cutting a few in- 
ches below the diseased part, as the only way to 
prevent a further spread of the cause pare off the 
edge and cover the wound with soft cow dung or 
brown paint, if nothing better is handy. 

Rovert Sincrarr. 








Swe.ttep Turoats or Hocs.—We have seen 
it stated that flour of sulphur administered, periodi- 
cally, in the messes of hogs, was an excellent pre- 
ventive of this disease, and from its cooling and 
aperient character, we have no doubt it would be 
found efficacious ; for we take it for granted that the 
disease arises from obstructions in the glands of the 
throat, which probably spring trom surteit, a cold, 
or the impurity of the blood.—F'armer and Gard. 


To Give Lustuke To Sitver.—Dissolve a quantity 
of alum in water, so as to make a pretty strong brine, 
which must be skimmed very carefully ; add some 
whiting to it, and when you wish to use it, dip a 
piece of linen rag in it, and rub over the plate.— 
Yankee farmer. 


Sir Warter Scorrt, in one of his letters, lately 
brought to light, alluding to his fondness for plant- 
ing and agriculture, playfully says, ** 1 promise you 
my oaks will outlast my laurels ; and | pique myself 
more on my compositions for manures, than on any 
other compositions whatsoever, to which | was ev- 
er accessary.” 








LIST OF PAYMENTS FOR THE FARMER, 
From December 24, 1836, to February 1, 1837. 


For Volume 2. 
A. B. Shelton. 

For Volume 3. 
Orin M’Clure, 
A. B. Shelton. 
Volume 4. 


Benj. Billings, Jacob Anderson, 
Abraham Lapham, C. Bisdee, 
Lemuel Hatch, Orrin Shelden, { 
W.A. Langworthy,John 8, Crane, 
Augustus Frank, R. Chapman, 
A. B. Fitch, Samuel! Rhoades, 
Orrin M’Clure, Jonas Baker, A. T. Corey, 
W. C. Kirker, Christian Rappert, Chester Moses, 
Frederick Brooks, John A. Warder, Lewis. Noe, 
A: B, Shelton, B. H. Williams, John Hinds, 
Daniel B. Parsons, Townsend § Coit, J. H. Hinds, 
Henry Fellows. S. J. Stratiord, John Spicer, 

.For Volume 5. Aug. Montgomery, Horace Hills, 
John Patten, W.H. Montgomery,James Cromwell, 
James H. Reeves, A. B. Shelton, P, R. Skinner, 
Charles L. Pardee, James Fisher, Alonzo Steele, 
Thomas Coulson, W.H. Allen, 3-4thsCooper Mitchell, 
Orrin Me Clure, A. Whitney, Ward Parks 
Benj. Billings, Burrage Rice, Seth Parsons, 
Lemuel Hatch, Z. Comstock, C, Hastings, 

W. A. Langworthy,Jchn Lamb, Stephen Leggett, 
A. B. Fitch, D. B. Parsons, W.H. Meaa, 
Jonas Baker, Henry Fellows, J.C. Field, 
Frederick Brooks, Wm. L. Ferris, Hiram Brown, 
A. B.Shelton, Wm. G. Post, James T. Wood, 
Wm. H. Allens James Williams, G. W, Robinson, 
A. Whitney, E.B.Underhil, Joseph Priesiman, 
Burrage Rice, Joseph Plumb, J. Bradshaw, 
Z. Comstock, G. F. Worthington,Ansy! Ford, 
D, B. Parsons, Wm. Whiting, Conrad Row, 
Henry Fellows, Lyman Wilmarth, G.jW. Gibbons, 
James Williams, Half of Volume 6. Luther Couch, 
W. C. Kirker, Carlos A. Stebbins,Joseph Hamilton, 
Joseph Piumb, Joseph Rice, Enoch Marks,. 
John Mewburn, Willard Johnson, W. 8S, Dickinson, 
For Volume 6. E. W. Reynolds, Andrew Boss, 
3. Moulson, Henderson Gaylord,B. Swartout, 
W. A. Martin, Lewis Dunning, Jesse Snow, 
Truman Fisk, William Hotchkiss, D. J. Hawkins, 
Gordon Cox, John Mewburn, Lucius Southwick, 
Asa Rowe, First half Volume 7.James Jones, 
John Vanderburgh, James Cockshut, Abraham Lapham, 
John Snooks, J. P. Sherwood, H. Mittelberger, 
Zurie| Cook, John A. Warder, Augustus Frank, 
Major Logie Dennis Sunderlin, A. B. Fitch, 
L. B. Langworthy, Alexander Patten, Christian Rappert, 
James Rees, Ebenezer Bowen, John G. Russell, 
Theodore Brown,} William Hotchkiss, H.R. Williams, 
James Jerman, For Volume 7 ‘Townsend & Coit 
Edward M. Knapp,David Thomas, S. J. Stratford, 
Asa Perry, Willis Gaylord, Auge Montgomery, 
John Wigglesworth, W. W. Bostwick, W.H. Mortgomery. 
James Sweeney, ‘T.S. Pleasants, James Fisher, ~ 
Annis Newton, John J. Thomas, Z. Comstock, 
Eli Decker, Dan Bradley, John Lamb, 
H. F. Penfield, Jno. Claus, D. B. Parsons, 
Josiah Fox, Henry S. Kirtland, Wm. L. ferris, 
Robert J. Curtis, Eben Newton, Wm.}G. Post, 
B. C. Norton, Henry Wright, E. B. Underhill, 
John Weaver, George T. Anderson,Aug. Howland, 
Warham Whitney, Esek Wilbur, G. F. Worthington, 
Tracy & Sterrett, Gideon R. Payne, Wm. Hastings, 
Theodore Patridge, Ephraim Selby, Josias Vincent, 
Samuel A. King, Joel Clark, W.E. Dunbar, 
R. Curtis, C.S. Button, J. M. Webster, 
Henry Kipp, Calvin Fletcher, For Volwme 8. 
Isaac Terry, J. Bostwick, James Jones, 
Jerediah Horsford, Riley Honey, Aug. Howland. 
John Patton, EC. Manchester, Half of Volume 8. 
James H. Reeves, John Brigham, A. B. Fitch, 
Jesse Snow, L. K. Sanford, Christian Reppert, 
Charles L. Pardee, Reubew Edgerton, E. B. Uncerhi'l, 
J.P. Sherwood, Myron Adams, Brown H. Williams, 
Thomas Coulson, OrloSteele, Daniel B. Parsons, 
>. J. Hawkins,, Joh Howland, Half of Volume 9. 
Lucius Southwick, Arvin Rice, James Jones, 








Orrin M’Clure, Paris Barber, Aug. Howland-} 
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Hortus Siccus. 


In studying Botany, it is of advantage to prepare 
a book of dried specimens of plants; sucha book 
is termed Hortus Siccus, a dry garden. Choose from 
a plant a specimen having a flower, and leaf, and 
if possible a seed. Lay it upon thick blotting paper, 
placing one or two sheets of the same over It; upon 
which unless the specimen be very succulent and 
thick, lay another specimen, and then more paper, 
Care must be taken to lay the specimen smooth and 
flat upon the paper; no part of the specimen should 
be under another part ; cut offany portion thatis in- 
convenient to retain ; ifany bud or flower be too thick 
are off some of the under side to make them 
ie properly. When they are arranged put aheavy 
weight upon them,—after a few hours carefully shift 
the position of each specimen to a dry part of the pa- 
per, and replace the weight ; repeat this changing of 
paper, if necessary until the specimen 1s perfectly 
dry. Prepare a solution of gum with a little camphor 
ir it, and secure each specimen to a page ina folio 
of cartridge or white-brown paper ; and then write 
under each the name of the plant, class, order, tree, 
shrub, herb, country, &c. In the case of any speci- 
men being full of sap, a hot iron may be passed two 
or three times over the paper—taking care not to 
burn it.—//or. Cabinet. 








Brighton Nurseries. 


OR SALE, 20,000 Morus multicaulis, or Chinese Mul 
{ berry Piants, warranted the true and genuine kind. Or 
ders addressed (bv mail) to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton 
Mass. for Mulberry, Fruit ond Ornamental Trees. Shrubs, 
Creepers, Herbaceous Perenmia's, &c. &c. that are cuilivated 
in any nurserie: in the United States, witha first rate collec- 
tion of Green House P'ants. will receive prompt attentiun, and 
if required, forwarded to any part of the Union. 
Brighton, Jan. 18, 1837. 4t 





AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 


MHE publisher ofthe Genesee l’armer, grateful for the 
patronage hitherto extended to his Agricultural papers, 

would give notice that a new volume (the 7th) of 

The Gewestee FARMER, Will commence on the first of Jan 
wary, 1537. It will be enlarged and otherwise improved, and 
no exertions spared to sustain the high rank it has attained, 
[tis published every Saturday in quarto form, making an an- 
nual volume of 416 pages, at $2 a year, payable in advance. 

The 2d volume of the Monrniy Genesee Farmer also 
commences on the first of January, It is publi-hed on the 
first of each month, 16 pages large octavo, at 50 cen’s 4 year— 
Seven copies for $3—Twelve for $5, always in advance. All 
letters to come free of postage. 

3C_}> Postmasters, and others in all sections of the country, 
are respectfully invited to act as agents to procure subscribers 
for these papers. 

tf Editors with whom we exchange, are reunested to co- 
py the above. 





Agricultural School, 


N election for thirty Directors of the New-York State 
Agricultural School, will be held at the Capitol in the 
city of Albany, on the 15th Feb. next, at 4 o'clock, Pp. Mm. 
Jan. 5, 1837. 
J. BUEL. 
L. F. ALLEN, 
H. YATES. 
J. DELAFIELD, 
Subscriptions to the stock of the Company will be received 


by the several commissioners until the day of election. 
jan 14 3 


J.P. BEEKMAN, 
Commmis- ) J. CENTER, 
sioners, W. CUNNINGHAM. 





To be Sold, 


VERY excellent Farm, beautifully situated, adjoining 

the village of Ancaster, near the head of lake Ontario, 
Upper Canada, abou 7 miles from Hamilton and Burlington 
Bay ; consisting of 200 acres (40 chains wide by 50 chains 
deep.) About 120 are in cultivation. There is a comfortable 
house, a well, &c. frame barn, a stable, wagon house separate 
from the barn, a good oldorchard in full bearing, and the farm 
is well watered, | aving the Ancaster mill streain passing thro’ 
it, and affords a sufficient tal! for a flour mill. As two of the 
surveyed lines of the great western rail-road pass through the 
farm, the a. is that many village lots may be sold on 
the line adopted. App'y to the proprietor on the premises, or 
to the subscriber in Rochester. 
jn l4 6 LUTHER TUCKER, 


For Sale, 


HE valuable Farm formerly owned by General Charle 

Thompson, situated in the town of Ovid, Seneca county; 
3 1-2 miles south west of the village of Ovid, extending to the 
Seneca lake, containing about 370 acres of land ; half ofit im- 
proved, under a high state of cultivation and in first rate repair 
the remainder valuable timbered land, a large proportion of it 
white oak. On the premisesis a large well finished two story 
dwelling-house, wood house, 4 tenant houses, $ grain barns, 
withsheds and hay barns, &c. ; the stock in which isine'uded. 
700 Saxony sheep wi!l be sold with the farmif desired. For 
further information inquire of Asa Seragur, Esa. Schenec- 
tady; Davip Hupson, Esq. Geneva; or of the subscriber 
on the premises. WM. R. SCHUYLER, 

pola 4 








ANNUAL MEAN TEMPERATURE, &c. FOR THE LAST SIX YEARS. 

















a — 





Mean Mean 


Taches [laches | Tem. 
VEARS. | Temp| Press | 


Kain |S.ow, 8). W- 





Lowest Temperature. Highest Temper ature. 





Isst |4or4d)zu.4a)29.9, 77) 47 
1832 |5) 3129.52)24.3, 72) 47 
1833 149 6129.49]22.6| 75| 46 
1834 [51 29.52118.11 521 47 
1835 !47 5!29.52)25.9! 68) 48 
1336 - 6|29.56/27.1] 74] 49.2 


Me. 6 y’s.|48°8129.52124.6169.4! 47.3 
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‘The temperature for the past year, it will be remarked, 
is lower by about 1° for each day than either of the five 
preceding, and by nearly 3° lower than the mean of the 
five. Our thermometer is attached to the outside of a se- 
cond story window and faces the north with a free expo- 
sure. The registers are made at 10 o’clock, a. m. and. 
mM. It has been found by trial ofa long series of observa- 
tions that the 10 o'clock registers give a nearer mean ave- 
rage for the 24 hours, than two made at any other period. 
If registers are made every hour of the day, which is im- 
practicable, the result will be the nearest approximation 











Feb. 7, — 4 deg below. 
Jan. 27,— 6 
Jan. 17,-- 4 
Jan. 4--10 —— 
Feb, 3,-- 3 
Feb. 2,-- 5 


June 3, — 95 dey. above. 
June 25,-- 88 
July 21,— 91 


July 9,— 95 pa, ae 














June 11,-- 90 
Sept.19,-— 87 

















to truth, and 10 o’clock will be found very nearly the me- 
diuin of the extremes. 

The range of mercury in the thermometer in this coun- 
try, isless than 2inches. On the 9th of March, Is31, the 
mercury stood at 28.40, and Feb. 14th, 1831, it stood at 
30.20; also, at 30.20, January 15, 1834. ‘These are the 
greatest extremes that have been noted. When itis con- 
sidered, however, that the whole pressure of the air (equal 
to 144]bs, upon the square inch) is measured or balanced 
by 30 inches of mercury, the fluctuation is in a ratio of 
about 1 to 15, or a variation of nearly 1 ton weight upon 
the human body. A fact startling to those only who are 


unacquainted with the most common phenomena of the 
air they breathe 











Table of Monthly Means, &c for 1836. 


























~ Months. Ther | Bar, | Rain| Sno | Sp. w, 
January..]| 27.6)/29.60]....)29 48 
February.) 21.7 29.03) .6.. 6 46 
March ..] 29.7/29.60; S11 46 
April ....} 44.8129.62] 3.6] 2 46 
May ....| 58.5)29.56] 5.5 45 
June ....| 66 [29.56] 3.6 50 
July ....; 72 29.54] 2 54 
August..| 65 |29.43! 1.8].... 54 
Septembe:| 61.3)29.61} 2.8] 1 56 
October..} 44.4)29.55] 3 j....4 54 
Noveinbe:| 38.9/29.51| 2.81 6 48 
December} 29.4)29.60; 1.5) 9 42 

An. Mean | 46.6 29.50127.1)74 49.2 





Feb, 2, Thermometer 5° below zero. May 14, light 
frost. July 7, 86° above zero. Sept. 19, 87° above zero. 
Sept 29, snow and rain, followed by white frost. 











METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
KEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR DECEMBER, 1836. 







































































10 a. M. 10 P.M. 
a one gon al _ 
oe = 5 =3 s ‘ - 2 | 
Ss| fz} = mE | és] 2 * 
Qjz/2e] = % £! Se] 8 = 
1)28,29,4(| N clear » eect N Ww fair 
2)32)29.60) w fair F)29,65| Ww clear 
3)40)29,55| w fair 34129.60| wW clear 
4\44)29,F5is wi fair 14|29,40|8 w] clear 
5|24)29,25is wi clear 29129 50IN WwW fair 
6)28)29.7 In w) clear 22/29 RUIN Ww fair 
7\3$|29,65|s w fair 30129 60's Ww fair 
8 52/29,6''| w fair 14|29.60}3 w fair 
9|44)29,55)s w) fair 44/2920) 8 clear 
10/24)29,40| w clear 38199 651 Ww clear 
11/44/29, 60] s fair 14129 41 | w clear 
12)42)29,65| w clear 38129. 71) w clear 
13)4}29,25) s | clear 44/28,7i)3 w| clear 
14|24)29,05|N W| clear 23/29.40|N Ww clear 
15/2°\29 65|N WwW! cloudy '7;29.40|N w] cloudy 
16}25/29,75| w | cloudy 24129,70| zB cloudy 
17/2¢|28.90!s FE fair 26|29.05|s wi cloudy 
18}23|29,60] w fair 22/29 BOL w cloudy 
19(20130.00is wi) clear 4),29 95] 8 cloudy 
2(:/30)29,75] s fuir 38129.50| 8 cloudy 
21)20)29,10) w ciear 10}29,50| w fair 
22) 9/29,95) w clear 1O}29.95) w fair 
23)26/29,60| s fair 3/129 60) s fair 
24/32/30,00| © fair 30;29,01 & clear 
25/42129 65) 8 clear 1 }29,60) w cleat 
26)/25)29,81in wi clear 14]29.95|N w fair 
27|20)30,05| N fair 1130.00) ~ fair 
28/25/29 9 is w fair 9}29.75|s w clear 
29/28/29 6U) w clear Is{e9O 6) oN fair 
30) 12130.00) m | clear 13}29,90) clear 
31/26|29 70's fair 36]29,3513 & fair 











Means—Ther. 29.4; Bar. 29.60; Suow 9in.; Rasa 
1.5in. 





Morus Multicaulis. 


OSEPH DAVENPORT offers for sale 50,000 plants of 
eF the true Chinese Mu berry, or Morus multicaulis. Trees 
willbe carefully packed and forwarded as early as desired. 
Orders must be sent to Colerain, Mass. tillthe 15th of Marcb: 
after which time to Hartford,Ct. All inquiries will be attend 
ed to at his plantation, 5 miles south-west of the city, Barly 
orders only will be supplied, as arrangements will be made to 
use all not called tor soon. 

Colerain, Jan. 23, 1837. 
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